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Chapter On^: Developments of Private 
Universities in Japan 



1. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES \ 

Before 191 8, when Imperial Ordinance on University was enacted, "universities" were 
only uriperidl universities such as Tokyo, Tohoku and Kyushu Imperial Universities, and 
private institutions of Wgher education were not considered as "university" at that time. 
They were classified as "professional schools" the legal base of which was established* 
through enactment of "Imperial Ordinance on Professional Schools" "in 1903. This 
ordinance was the first law which admitted the establishment of private schools as 
professional schools. Before this Ordinance^ there was no legal system of private schools, 
and they received no control, no supports. 

The national systems of education in Japan were established through promulgation 
of "Gakusei" (Fundamental. Code of Education) in 1872. In this period,- there were many 
types of private schools most of which were founded at the end of Edo Period. They 
had developed spontaneously without any directions from Meiji government unitl 1903. 

FOUR TYPES OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

(1) "Private Schools of Foreign Languages" 

This ' type of private schools had existed before "Gakusei", and taught modern 
foreign languages in private sectors. Around the end of Edo period, each feudal local 
goVerrmient (Han) put emphasis on learning of foreign modern sciences and foreign 
languages. In correspondence with this movement,' private philanthropists began to open 
"schools" and to teach the ordinal people foreign languages. In 1874, there existed 74 
private schools of this type, and 17 national and public shcools. In the next year, private 
schools of tliis type were 86. Most of them were, extremely small-sizfe schools >^here 
about 30 students were taught by one or two teachers. Many shcools taught only foreign 
languages. • . 

(2) "Regligion-Related Private Schools" 

The second type of private schools were religion-related schools; one is CJiristianism 
private schools, anotjier Buddhism", and another Shintoism. Christianism private schools 
among these religion-related schools had 4he most influencial powers through contributing 
to the national development by introducing western thoughts and sciences. As (Thristianism 
schools, Doshisha English School was first e^ablished in 1875. And in^ 1882, Tokyo 
English Japanese School (at present Aoyama Gakuin University) was founded. 

Each denomination of Buddhism had also established schools in order to train and 
recrllit the successers of religion. In 1871, Shinshu Kangakuin was founded, and in J 873, 
Tendaishu Daigakurin, the proto-type of Tendaishu Uniyersity, was founded. Around the 
end of nineteenth century, Daikyorin (the present Ryukoku University), Shinshu Daigaku 
Ryo (the present Otani University) and others were established. 

(3) "Medical Schools" 

Thfe third type of private schools was private medical schools which werg^ mostly 
founded in 1880's. Most of medical schools were at that time, established by national 
and local goverrmients. There were few private medical schools. But, Keid Gijuku Medical 
Institute, Seisci Gakusha (school), and Meiji Medical Institute were very famous and were 
contributing the developments of medicine and medical^doctor-training in Japan. 
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(4) "Schools of Law, and Politics" r ; 

The fourth type of private schools- were the schools of law and politics. The first 
private law school was Horitsu Gakusha (Law School) (jgunded in 1874. And in 1875 
and 1876, other private law schools were founded, ^ut these schools did not continue to 
exist because of few students. 

But, after 1880, this type of schools became large and influencial, in accordance 
with the raising thoughts-Movements of "free human-rights protection". Many today's 
leading private universities had their roots of foundations in this period of 1880's, 

In 1S80, Tokyo Law School (the present Hosei Univ.) was established, in 1880, 
Senshu School Xthe present Senshu Univ.) was founded^ in \883; ToWo profftssional School 
.(the present Waseda Univ.), and in 1885^ English Law School (the (present Chuo Univ.), 

. At the beginning of Meiji Era, there were founded many ^priy&te schools. Most of 
them were professional schools only in term that they tailght one professional subject, 
and they were not institutions of higher education in restricted senses. 

However, they played great roles in developing -culture, of the nation, and met the 
demands of the age. They provided the basiq foundation for further developments of 
private universities in Japan. 

" ' \ 

2. IMPERIAL ORDINANCE JpN UNIVERSITY IN 1918 AND PRIVATE 
* UNIVERSITIES 

lt;wa^only through the promulgation of the **Imperial Ordinance on University" 
in 1918 that the private universilfy system was legally established. In 1917, the Ad-hoc 
Council on Education was organized within the Cabinet and in 1918, it submitted the 
report concerning the modernization of education. As for higher educational system, it 
suggested the foUowings: (1) a university should have faculties of Literature, Science; Law, 
Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture and Commercial Science; (2) a university stjould on 
principle be composed of several faculties but single-faculty colleges might be permitted; 
(3) a university should aim at the dissemination of knowledge and the attainment of 
truth; (4) three years or mote are required for graduation from all faculties except that 
of Medicine for which a minimum of four years if necessary; (5) a university must be 
established by the government or a non-profit private juridical b^y. As an exception, 
however, establishment by public organization might be recognized? 

Based upon these suggestions of the Council, the university system in Japan was 
fundamentally reformed through the treatment of University Ordinance. -The .most 
significant reform was, among others, that it^s not only national government but also 
private juridical body thiit can establish a university. Before the Ordinance, o^riy Imperial 
Universities were established by the government, and private schools of higher education 
level could not be headed as **unive.rsity." By the Ordinance, private institutions' were 
admitted to be called as universities, and then many private universities began to be * 
established. Some former p^fessional schools were transfered to universities. Through 
'these developments, the access to higher education were more opened toward' ordinai^y - 
people as jgeneral. ; 

According' to the Ordinance, the aims of universities were regulated as follows: 
"To teach 'and study the theories and applies of sciences which are necessary for the 
Nation (State), and to pay the attentions to developing personahty and fostering 
nationalistic thoughts." Through these regulations, private universities were also enforced ; 
to cpntiibute to fostering the people in accordance with the' thoughts of imperialistic 
nationalism. 

It was natural that- the Minister of Educajtign had reserved the strong powers over 
private universities which were considere(|f/t5 , important for fostering, nationalistic 
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thoughts among peoples. The Minister of Education had the authority tcV admit and 
control the establishment of a private university and" to inspect and order/to a private 
university ii/ any necessary case*. In even the case 6f employing professors at private 
univer sitie s, they were required to receive the accreditation of the Minister of Education. 
These basic frameworks of administration of priviite univ^ersity system - in Japan had 
continued until the end of the War. 

As for financing, private universities were required to have capital yielding income 
to be used for operating expenses, in addition to funds for buildings and equipments.' 
The capital had to be in the forrn of cash, government bonds, or other valuable securities 
, approved by, the Minister /of Education. The Ordinance introduced the idea of the 
fund-deposit system, of ptivate universities. At that fime, a single-faculty college was. 
required to deposit five ynundreds thousands yen, and one hundred thousand yen was 
required to be deposite^yior one additional faculty. 



3. THE POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT OF PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES 
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lool system was organized tcf fit the national and social structure 
is inevitable that, after the war, it be thoroughly reexamined so that 
jto the new movements of national and social democratization. Thi^ 



litiated by the arrival of the U.S. Education Mission and the suggestions 
'ort of March 31, 1946, kated concerning higher education that it 
ilable to many, and not be a priviledge of the few, concluding' with 
kthat more universities should be establihsed. 
Along with tAe reforms of education after the war based on the recommendation 
of the Mission, New-system Universities started. The School Ed^ation Law catne into effect 
in April 1947, Ind the step-by-step reforms of school systems were implemented; ' 
-_qnmpMl<:nry priniary schools and lower secondary schools ^Mpre the first to start* in 
i^^^'' 1947, foUoWed by upper secondary schools in April 1948, and ,universities in 1949. 

There were 92 private universities among * 180 all universities whichi opened in 1949 as 
new-system university according to the plan. Since 1949, more and more private universities 
have been opened and have played great roies for providing the opportunity of university 
education to many people, which will refered to in latter part of this paper. 

<1) Private School Law ^ 

In December ^946, the Education Reform Committee passed a -resolution on the , 
rebuilding of the private schools system stating that it 'was "desirable to- distinguish 
private schools fiom ordinary corpoiatigns, so as to assure their heilthy financial growth Oh , 
a firm financial basis, th'eir democratic spirit and public character." In 1 947, the Committee ' 
resolved the following reforms: to .aboHsh preferential treatment of national and public ' 
sch^ls, to stabilize the finances of private schools and improve their plant^nd facilities, 
to better the treatment of the educational staff in order to raise its quality, and* to 
4iscontinuft standardized, formal supervision, so that private schools might develop their 
own traditions.' Thus, the Committee proposed in 1948 to 4^ a law on pyvate schools. 
In response to this proposal, the Private School Law was passe3\i 19^4?.' 



The Law completely changed the -prewar system of private edui 
way. Respect for the autonomy of private^chools was expressed m th 
on the powers of governmental authorities; promotion of^jihair' 
achieved thr6ugh provisions for the democratization of the 
corporation and for the nonrefurn of residual capitaNo the or 
tlie corporation should cease to exist. One of the epocVmakuig ^ 
Private School Law is that it discontin^d the (und-deposit system and permittejd 
universities to carry on profit-making enterprises. The income from deposit money. 
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which financed the operating .costs of private schools inlprewiir days, became almost 
negligible after ,the waT on account of the inflation. The Law abolished the fund-deposit 
systern And permitted school corporations to engage in profit-making enterprises in ordqr * 
to stabUize-and yStrengther^their financial positioq. . But this system had not developed 
very m'uch and the tendency on the part of private schools ,to raise schooP^ees and to 
reqi^est more sJ^bsidies, is increasing. ' ^ \ ^ 

(2) Evolution of junior colleges and private schools 

The School Education Uiw was amended in 1949 as follows: "For" the time being 
2-or 3ryea^ ■ colleges nja^^be permitted," and thfcy were to be called ju«ior colleges, 
.junior colleges were started as temporary iitstitutions to provide opportumties for higher 
education to more p^ple. Some developed from old-system technical collages which were 
not able to become new-system universities, and some started in respan§/ with the social 
Jteunand for short-terrri higher vt*cational schools and for higher educatitrnvJor women. 
They started in 1950, and most of therri were private junior colleges at the beginning, 
III that year 132 private and 17 public junior colleges were founded. And also most 
^ of them were women's colleges. * ^ 

The temtioral system of junior colleges which were introduced on the basis of 
American junior college system, were changed to be pepmanent [system in 1964, because 
'there were great social demands for middle level manpower^ ^spicially in the field of 
technology in accordance 'With the economic growth in Japar^ But still there are so many 
varieties of natures of junior cplleges; one is vocational el^ucatiQn oriented, \another 
liberal education oriented, and another technical education oriented. * i 

Today.^ about 90% of junior colleges are private, and so private sector are conttiouting 

to the broadeneS opportunities for short-term higher eaucatiori in Japan. 
< ^ 

4, PRIVATE UNrv^ERSITIES ADMINISTRATION . 

The legal basis tor the present university system was settled with the ^actment 
of- the Fundamental l^w of EducaVon and the School Educatior^Law, and the legal basis 
for the private university system was further developed with the enactment of thi Private 
School Law. One of the characteristics of a private school system in Japan, as already 
mentioned, is the respect to the independence of a private school. The Private School 
Law greatly cdrtailed the supervisory power^ of governmental authorities, in order to 
.Assure that the autonomy of private schools would be respected, , 
* ' Tl)e powers of the Minister of Education over the private university are (1) the 
/approval of the establishment and discontinuance of a university, 'a graduate school, 
, a faculty ^f university, a department of junior college and the afpfbval of changing^'the 
est^lishing body, (2) the order fpr closing a ^university if it violates regulations and laws, 
,ancf Q) the power to requird a university^ to present a report on researches and statistics, 
'■^^^ut'in exercising these powVrs in irnportarit matters, the Minister of Education is required 
. Hb^v^onsult the Private University -Council, a body composed of those connected with 
^private schools andvotlier men of learning and experience. ^ \^ 

• \ The, pow^r of the Minister of Education ovex the school juridical person who is the 
^ establishing body of a private ^wniversity are (1) the approval- of the ■ establishment, 
dissolution ar?d affiliation of a S(;Ii;)al juridical person, (2) the order for dissolution of. 
a school juridical person in )k^cas^W^ violation of regulations and laws, and Q) the 
' orde^ for suspension of the unjust prytit .enterprise. 
,. -:^igTho^se who will establish a pr>^te university or a private junior college, that is, the! 
'. dcl^f^i juridical persons who are set up according to the regulations of law for the purpose 
e^tabli^ing private schools, are required to make an application for the approval ofi 
'•■';ej»tatlishmeiu to the Minister of Education with the necessary apphcation forms which 



have to describe* (!)• purposes, (iljiame, (3) location, (4) school regulations^. 15 j tliafice 
and means of maintenance, and (W^he timing of opening of the university jj^wch ij'lo be 
established. School regulations mAst contain the necessary items such af^jjie twi pf 
study, ' curriculum, number of • teaching hours and days, methods of q^vjftuat^oii and 
certification of graduation, fixed^ number of students to be eruoUed, .^ganlziiuon of 
teaching personnel and the* matters concerning entrance, withdrawal-t^roni school, 
graduation, etc. , ^ ii ' * 

The Minister\of Education, When an application for the estabiill^h«nt is made, asks 
the advices to the University Chaftering Council and ^he Private UniVjCVsity Council which 
V. are jd visor y councils, an^je gives an approval for^istajjii^ih]^ the university, 
coilsKlering the advices fromithese two councils, The Vn^'S^fim Council which 

consists of less, than 95 members appointed by the Education, is to examine 

tea'ching subjects and courses provided, teachiijjj orgahizjtib.tis. of a university, etc. The 
Council has to also examine whether a university whicjji Js <o be establish sliould satisfy 
the minimum standards of school grounds, school buij^fi^s, research, equipments, books, 
the attached facilities, etc. which are regulated bj^jU^ law of "University, Establishment . 
Standards," through examining of application fplms and of results of visitation survey, 
and has to report the results a'S advices to the Minister of Educatipn. 

^Tfie Private University Council 19 to study and examine the affairsT^gulated "by 
Private School Law related to a private university and a school juridical person, apd i$ to 
provide advices about the important matters concerning a private university to the Minister 
of Education. The Council is consisted of 20 members appointed by the Minister of 
Education among presidents and professors of pf ivate^ universities, chancellors of school 
juridical persons who establish private universities and among men* of learning and 
experience. 

As for provisions for welfare, in 1953 the Private School Mutual Benefits Society 
Law was passed inaugurating a comprehensive and obligatory mutual aid system. These- 
were individual systems for health insurance, welfare annuity insurance, mutual benefit 
and pensions but only, a part of the ^staff of private universities could belong to those 
programs. Since private universities had not enough fund individually to support these 
welfare programs of private university staff, there was a great demand to ask governmental 
efforts to' establish and promote the welfare systems among private .school teachers and 
staff. In the 1974 fiscal ^year. Ministry of Education appropriated-15 13 million yen for 
assisting this mutual aid program. This amount of budget accounts for 0.08% of the total 
budget of Ministry of Education. 

In^tKe field of administration o{ private universities, many other problems should.be 
discussed; for example the prpblem of financial aids, the quality of education, governmental 
control over private' universities. Some of these problems wilf be treated in this paper, 
'but other problems can not be discussed because of limited spaces. 
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Chapter Two: The Present State of Private Universities 
, and Their R«les in National Education 



1. THE QUANTITATIVE DEVELOPMENTS OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS , 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION • ' 

(1) Increase of the numbe* ol^_,__..,, 

In 1935 before the WorilMt # It wi only 3% of the same age pppulation who 
could enter thp institutioris;,^!^^er^u^^^ before the war were opened 

only for those of "elite^l^* After thf :warniowever, on the proces^f n^ional and 
social democratization, the systems of'hij^her education were reexamined and reformed, 
and the idfea of the . "New-System University*? was introduced as we have mentioned in^ 
Chapter One. After the wax; higher education became not for the elite-dlass but Tor "the 
people as general." / 

In 1964, when the- period of rapid increase o'f the nlimber of stJdems be£an with, 
the influence pT olie first so-called "baby-boom** after the war, 19.9% oil the ^me age-' 
populatiom«jitered iiniversities and junior colleges. Since 1966» the Jrtimber of "coUtge- 
entrants** has steadily increased, and the ratio of "c6llege-entrants** to the same age 
population- reacked 34.7% in 1974 (See Chart 1). 



C hart 1 Trends of t>\e Ratio of ''Collegc-Hntranls" lo the Same Age Popuhtion ^ 
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In'correspondenoe with tlve increas<|p| students who "Want to receive higher eduaition, 
the demands and need^ for the quantita^* expansion of institutions of higher education 
have been raised ydnd recognized. New irfttitutiori^ began to be established and' the size of 
facuUies and d^artftents of the existing, institutions has been also expanded so that the 
demands of tht people could be fiiet." Ihowever, there seems to be a uniqueness in 
meeting the n«eds and.deihands toward "more Ind higher" education among peoples 
uv Japan.' Whife the increase of the number of national and public (loc^p institutions 
of higher education is quite steady during the Vst ten years, the increase of private 
^ctor is very great and rapid (See Chart 2). 
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Private institutions ,of hij^hcr education has increased more than two times during 
the (decade. As for thV aspects of students, Chaf«t/3 shmvs the trends in number ol 
enrollments of universities and junior colleges since ^ 195 S in lapan, I he enrollments of 
private universities and jifnior colleges was about 400.000 in 195S, and it had almost 
trippUd during these fif^^6^ years. On the other hynd the enroUrnents of national and 
public institutions incr^asetl only double during the same period. 



Cliart 3: Trends in Number of Sti;ilents 
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From fhc4C tcndcij^es (j! the "improvements and expansion" ^ Japanese higher 
education, we can surely say that the quantitative expansion to meet the people's demands 
for higher education J^as almost been achieved' throMgh the enthuswsm and efforts of 
private "philantropists." The natit)nal and pubhc sectors of higher education has met the 
people's demands (%ly through the expansion of the size of facultwfb and departments. 
With* these characteristics, the opportunities for **mo/e and higher" education have been 
provided to the "mass-people",. in Japan. 

j(2) Hie weight of private univerVitics and colleges 

'. Cliirt 4 shows the sliare of private institutions of higlier education in terms of the 
numt>er of students, of institutions, and that 72.4% of universities and 85.59? of juni(jr 
colleges are private mstitutions of higher education. And alvj lUA"h ot tiie university 
students are enrolled in private iiniversiires, and nine out of ten junior college students are 
studying at private colleges. 

In terms of nunil>er of fUtl-tiine teachers of higher education, about 877? ol the 
teachers of junior colleges are teaching at private colleges, and about 47% of the -teachers 
of universities are working at private universiti^ij^. itiese- figiijes proves that private sectors 
of higher cducatloitin Juj^an actounl.s fnriJtie greater j^wvjdity of national higher education, 
while elementary ;md fiecondary /'duuiiu.i^n are provided ^ largety througli pubhc schools 
(established by local educ;i!ion auth()ritifH): J nf Vxarnp'^s, only 3% of hjwer secondary 
school pupils are studying at private scho3)U. ' . j. ^ 
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(3) Ttlc role of *'Man-Power" production of private universities 

In general, private universities produce much more talents than national and public* 
' universities in terms of the number of graduates. But there seems to be s©«exal characteristics 
in the way of man-power production function of private universities; Almost nine out of 
ten talents in the fields of humanities and social sciences excluding teachers trainings are 
produced from private enterprises, while only 687o of tiiose in the fields of natural sciences 
including ?nedical sciences are produced from private universities. This characteristic will 
be further proved in the following pages concerning the characteristics of private university 
education (Sec Chart 5). * 




Chart 5: Distribution of Students by the Fields 
of Study, 1972 
(Uniwsities) 
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Table «5; V Nunrber of Schools, Stude^nls, and Teachers of the Private Stfttors 
of Hducation, 1974 ; 



' / 


Schools 

(Private) 


Students (000) 
(Private) 


Teachersi^l^'^-lime) 
\ ,(P^vate) 


kindergarten 

Elementao^Sch. 

Lower Secondary 
Sch. 

Upper Secondary 
Sch. 

Junior College 
University 


12036 13^(6\,07o) 
22712 163 (0.7) 
10580 565 (0,3) 
44G8 1225(27.8) 
505 432(85.$j^ 
410 '^^199(72.9) 


2129 1617tZ5^) 
9816 56 (0.6) 
4779 149 (3.1) 
4199 1290(30.7) 

1^9 'l2i57'(76.4) 


79781 605^-2(75,9%) 
392793 2451 (0^6) 
232084 6477. (0.$)- 
213304 495 3 g( 23/2)';; 
[^^tJ69 13149(86.7) 

86576 40196(46.4) 


All Levels 


50656 10027(19.8) 


22915 4681(20.4) 


1019707 132177(13.0) 



i) Data of Kindergarten, Primary and Secondary Schools are as of 1973. 



Table 3: The Weight <)f Private College? and Universities, 1974 













Jijnior Coll. 


University 


Higher 
Education 


. / 








By tlic number of institutions 


85.5% 


72.9% 


79.9% 


By the number of students 


91.1% 


76.4% ^ 


78.8% 


By the number of teachers 
(lull-time) 


86.7% 


46,4% 


52.4% 


By the number of administrative 
staff (I'ull-time) 


aJr^H6.5% 


45,3% 





Table 4 : Nufnber of Teachers by Tull-t ime and Part-time (1971) " V 





0 ■. 


Private 




- National and Public 


Private," National and Public 


? 


^ Urtiv. 


junior Coll. 


. Total 


' Univ. 


JuniorColl. 


Total 


' Univ, 


Junior CoL 


Total 


t 

Full-time. teachers 


— T 

35,572 
^ (55,3%): 


13,216' 
, .(46.3%): , 


. ' 48;?88 
: '(52.5%) 


43,27^ 

(74.0%) 


1,694 
(43.4%) 


V 

44,970 
(711%) 


' 78,848 
(64.2%) 


14,910 
(45.9%) 


93,758 
\ (60.4%) 


Part-time teachers 

• ^ |, 


^'28,751. 


■ ijjso 


' 44,101 


15,222 


2;208'^ 


. ' 17,430 


43,973 


17,558 


61,531 ' 


Total 


64,323 

(100.0%) 


" '28,566 ■ 
(100.0%) 


92,889 
(100.0%) 


58,49^ 
.(100.0%)^ 


■ 31902 
; .(100.0%)' 


62,400 
■ (100.0%) 


122,821 
(100.0%) 


61,531 

(100.0%) 


1S5,289 
. (100.0%) 
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(4) The size of private institutions of higher education 

Table 5 shows the number of institutions of higher education by the number of 
students per institution (size, of institution) dnd tiy type of control. About 80% of 
national, and public universities eruolls five huridreds ~ five thousands •students 
per mstitution, and only six national universities have more than ten thousands 
students per institution. Oo the bther^ hand, 20% of private universities are classified 
to the large size of institution which hasiiore than five thousands students p^r institution, 
and 20% of those' have less than , five hundreds students pfer institution. The variatiort* 
of the size of private universities is quite larger than that of nationaPand public universities 
in Japan. 

The number of students per institution is about four thousands- at private universities, 
and about thirty-five hundreds at national and public universities. There seems to be no 
greztt difference between private and national sector in terms of the average number of 
students per institution in comparison with in the United States. In the United States, 
public universities are very large in size, and private are quite -smaller. 

2. EDUCATIONAL, CONDITIONS OF PRIVATE INSTrTUTlONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION ' 

It must be developed the adequate indicatqrs to evaluate the qualities and conditions 
of providing education at private insitutions of higher education."* In this paper, so'me 
tentative indicators foi measurements of 'educatiori are provided and according to these 
indicators, some characteristics of private university education could be discussed. 

The first indicator is concerning the aspect of higher education in terms of the 
teaching staff, ^e can assume that if we have more full-time teachers, we Have the 
possibility to provide better education. Table 4 presents the number of full-time and 
part-time teachers of universities by establishing bodies. While 74% of the teachers of 
national and public universities are working with the full-time status qf employment, 
only 55% are full-time teachers at private universities. As for the private junior colleges, 
more than a half of teachers are part-time. These figures proves, if oiif assumption is 
right, that the quality of education at private institutions of higher education seems "to • 
be lower than that of national institutions. ^ - {: ^ 

Then the second indicator may be the r^io of students to teachers. We can assume 
that if we have the lower ratio, the better chance would be given students to develop and 
promote ' tJ^eir studies and researches. The averagle number of students per full-time 
teacher at private universities is 3^.0,' and is four times*as large as that of national and 
public universities. The numbjer of students per full-time and partctime teachers at 
^ private universities is 17.1 which is almost three times higher than that of national and 
pubjio" uhiversities.' These figUres might JiistiXy. that the educationalo^ortHnity of the 
private, univgrsity students is smaller, at Ife^^t terms of the opptJrtuhitHjt^o have the 
individualized persohal contacts with pj^essors, ^ ' ^ 

The third indicator may be the fccf^icatibnal expenditure per student Alprivate and 
public institutions of higher educatiori! ^tfie morfmotfiey expended for students, the better 
quality of^ education bought. In jVaii; educaiionai expenditure per student at private 
institutions of higher education i/TlM'l dollars, and this amount of money Js only 
r.one-third of that of national and public institutions. In the United States, Statistics 
shows that private institution^ spent! ^ore money for education than public institutions. 
In Japah, however, .private universities provide the "pheap" education with low qualities. 

The fourth indicator may be concerning fhe/^spac6" for students todearn, study, 
make experiments, pr to enjoy extra-curricular activities. ^JHe wider space is given to 
' studejils, the better opportunity for their activities is pr6vidfed> N^tional^ university has 
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Table 5: Number of Universities and Junior Colleges by the Number of Students 
V per Institutigji^and by Type of Control in Japan (1972)i 

(1) University , ' 





Private 




National and PvTblic 


Total 




























t 






Less than 100 


6 


/ • 2.1 








6. 


% 

1.5 


101-500 ^ 

'I 


55 


19.6 




3 


2,8 


58 


14.9 


501-UOOO 


46 , 


16.4 




22 


20.4 


68 


17.5 


1,001-5,000 


117 


4l!6-^ 




62 


57.4 . 


179 


46.0 


5,001-10,000 


^ 29 


10.3^ 




15 


13.9 


44 


11.3 


* More than 10,001 " 


28 

' f 


' 10.0 




6 




34 


8.8 


Tptal 


,281 


100.0 


108 


') 100.0 


389 


100.0 



(2) Junior College 





T 

Private 


National and Public 


1 t 

, . Total 


z 

Less- than 100 
•|01-200 
201-40a 
401-600 
601-1.000 
More than 1,001 


42 
59 
103 

69 
74 


% 

10.0 

24.5 
17.4 
16.4 
17.6 


2 
'6 

^//3o 

C-'21 

7 


■ % 
,3.0 

9.1 

45.5 ' 

i 3K8 

10.6 


^ 44 
65 
123 
94 
76 
74 


% 

9.1 
>3,4 
27.4 
19.3 
15.6 
15.2 


Total 


420 


100.0 


66 


ipO.O 


. 486 


100.0 
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about 4,000 per student, and the buildings-square of 31 per student. On the other 
hand, private universities have very Jew space of land per student, and have only 8 of 
building^square per student, which is one fourth of national universities. This means that 
priv^e universities students are forced to live and study'within the very narrow space of^ 
activities. The density of students of national universities is'0.6 persons to 330 m^, while 
that of private universities is 39.2 persons. This figure^ also mean that private university 
studeat*^are compelled to sit in the sixty -five times crowded classes than national university 
' students. In general, clayes of private universities are- sat by more than two or three 
hundreds students, which is, often analogized to "Mass-production" systems in industry. 
Mass higher education in Japan is criticized as "mass-productive education". 

We nSed more indicators to conclude that the quality of education at private univer- 
sities is qijiite lower than, that of national universities; for examples, the indicators for the 
measurements of teaching qualities of professors, or the indicators which shows the research 
conditions of teachers. But these indicators are hardly developed to utilize *for evaluating^ 
the quality of education. However, as far as four indicators show, the quality of education 
at private universities 1s poorer than' that of national universities, even though private sector 
of higher education has met the demands of peoples' for more and higher education since ^ 
the War.l^The quantitative expansions have not' necessarily accompanied with the qualitative 
improvements of education af universities. 

But, it must be^ mentioned here that the above conclusions ab6ut the educational- 
'conditions of private unyfcr§ities should be limited to the average, state of all private 
institutions C>f higher educa\'i«p, apd also should be further reexamined in another aspects 
of conditions of education. kS^dECD Examinees on Japanese education reported in 
Review of National Policies for Education-Japan (1971), "...a rhuch larger pyramid 
of private universities^ ... includes some few' universities of high prestige and quality . . 
Some leatling private universities such as Keio Univ.,'Waseda Uniy., etc. are really providing 
unique education of high quality. Many private universities are making use of their own 
traditions and the autonomous status, so that they can easily innovate educational 
organizations,^ curricula,' and other research organizations. In order to fmd the real state 
of private universities, it should have been analyzed what private universities have promoted 
in higher education jUst because they are "private" institutions. 



3. SOME CHARACTERKTIC ASPECTS OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION - ^ 

^ There se^ms to ba sonje characteristic problems of private yniversities and colleges iny: 
comparison with national universities. The first feature is that private universities privide 
more opportunities of higher education in the fields. of humanities^and social sciences than ' • 
in the fields of natural sciences. Chart 5 shows the distribution of st'Udents by the fields of 
study^ in 1972 at private and national universities. Two-third of private university studenis, • 
are /majorixig in the humanities and social sciences, while one-foutth of national university 
dents are majoning in the same fields. Private iiniversities providejess opportunity to^ 
dy in the ^fields of natural science and health. Private universities, as we will see later 
part of this article, have fe^y .resources enough ^o maintain the expensive research and 
education of natural sciences and medicines. They^ave^to serve and survive in the chiep . 
fields which do not require expensive equipments, laboratories, or" facilities. 

The second feature could be identified in asp^dts of teachers. > Chart 6 shows* the 
distijibution of number of professors of private and national universities by ^e^ This figure 
does not include the number of associate profe^ors, lecturers,, and. a^fetantfl/ ilierei ^^^^ 
two peaks of the distribution of national universities professX)r^. Otie.is arSund tK6 age of 
46-50, and the other is around the age of 57-61. But there are three peaks of the dis- 
tribution of private universities professors. One is around the age of 44-46, which is similitr 
to that of national universities professors. • 




Chart 6: " Number of Professors by Age at National 
and Private Universities in 197f 



965 




_ . . , . ..... - . . . „ . . . — 
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Pejlks of the distribution are around the age of 64-6^, and the. age of 73 and over. 
.'••Private universities have more than;90t) professors who are 73 years old and over, and 
jajnong them stoout 20D professors are older than age of 79. Thisjdifference comes fromji 
^.thi5/fact that national universities hav^fthe sysfem of the "retire-age'\ For example, Tokro 
ifniversity hl9\5ettled the retire-age of 60, and; Hiroshima University, 63 years old. Bu/at 
private universities, there is no siKh'a' sy&teni qf retireiii^nt. Most professors wh6 remed 
national universities are employedi'by privigite universities. In 1972, 44 professors retired 
from Tokyo University, and oi^t of them 22 pr0^'e$sors found the second life of teaching at' 
private universities, and only 6 professors had nd'}b^) after ritirern^t. . Students^ private 
universities are studying under the guidances of prdifejssbrs like their "granj[l-father", while 
rthe stvidents of national universities a^fc under professors like **lB.^ers", 

The third problem is on the problem of Ae/cohditions, for professors and other 
teaching staff to promote education and r exarch at universities. Chart 7 show .th6 dis? 
tribution of * teachersT^ by the teaching load per week in 1971 at prlvate'^and national 
universities. One unit hour of teaching is fifty minutes. At national universities, one-fo^th 
of all teachers has no teaching load in a week^ while at private universities, only 15% of all . 
private' university teachers has no load. This difference comes from the fact that 74,5% of 
assistants of national universities do hot teach and 55.1% of a.ssistants'of private universities 
are required to teach. At national universities, 11.6% Of all teachers spend more than* 
one-third of their working tim'e per week into teaching. At* private universities, 13.2% of 
all teachers spend one-third of their working time into teaching. -In geneiol, it is said that' 
professors and associate professors of private universities are spending mlith more time in 
teaching than those of national universities. But as far as Chart shows, there are much more 
professors and associate professors who spend one-third of' their working time per week at 
national universities than at private universities. The patterns of distribution of teachers . 
by thfe teaching hours per week, however, do ndt differ so great between national and 
private universities. • > ■ 

>-'iV-^^The fourth feature is that private sector of higher education has expanded the 
ii .educational opportunity for female students. In. 1972, 82*9% of female students of 
-'^uhiVersities and junior colleges are ervroUed in private institutions ' of higher education, 
while 76.1% of male students .aie»;tfcnrolled in private institutions. • Higher educational, 
opportunity for female students hai been especially expanded through the expansion of 
junior colleges. ' *. 
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Chart 7'(2): Number of Teachers of .Universities, 
by the TeacWng Hours per Week, 1971 
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1) One Unit Hour of Teaching is 50 Minutes. 
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fable 6: The Number of Teachers of Universities by the 6nit Hours 
of Teaching per Week, 1971 
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Chapter Thfee: The^ Finance of Private Universities 




URGES OF PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES 



1. THE FINANCIAL 

National and pviblic unMfrsities ar^suppoFted mpst of their finaneiaL resources from 
national and local goyjarnmrats who ar^ the establishing bodies. At national and public , 
universities, tht-5tud<'nis Jurdened di/ectly as tuition and fees only 1.9% of 'the total 
^xp^ndUtures of national yp(d pubUc um^ 

Tiibk 7 presents t^' inaome dnd /expenditure of private . universities artd private ji^nipr^ 
colleges in 1969 fiscaJK^ear in Japam In contrast with the Case of natioi^ uifevdrsities^ 
the students* tuition itid fees amomted to. 5.0.7% of the total inopme''Qf privftip univc'rV i 
sities,'and th^ is th^riiain resourc^of fiiiahce at private universities in Ja^n. Ne:^t to this/ ! 
the debts aniountOTj toi 2U2%, and auxiliary enterprises income am6unted t,p 9^3%/ Thq^^ 
voluntary and' priwitp^gifts and national government's subsidies shared a very few. . ' 

. l^ime unwersities are, bedause of their >yeak sources of^jmange,, facihg' with the 
JinancW crisis^ the time of ioflations and high cost of education. They depend mych 
financial solutes upon i% sti^ents, and it' is difficult for them to jaise the tuition ^^nd 
fe^s in accordance witl\ ^e indteasingvcosts of salaries, equipments and others. As a rtsuU/^ 
y have to ask (ia]t|6nal. government to support^ them and prbyide financial assist«ffces 
them. /But Uejre in japan/ governmental financial aids to private schools cause many., 
probleiris tc*^ b^ . considered, /not ot^ the rationales for promotion of aids, but also the 
ipetho^lo^e? assistance /which do not interfere the autonomy of private universities. 
''Aiid ^J- the side of pr/vate universities, they are required to have the accountability 
iBorisfJ^Hdijf^^^ ' . ^ 




Table, V: Income and."c>^pendt;ur^^^^^^ oVnriyutir •irisiiUitio^^^ of 
hjij^iet efliicatioa -iir^^ 1.969 Hsc-iil year iri^ Jxipad 



' ■* - : i-* , ;>/'■ '^'^ ■ ' • / .* v ^^J (aincu'ini in thousands ot dollars) 
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ment's subsidies 
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1 Q 
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1.0 
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EXPENDITURES ' ^ 
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A. Current expenditure*^ 
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2. ASSETS OF PRIVATE [NSTrtUriONS OF HipHER EnllCATION 

Table 8 shovi's; the total aiiii^unt ot^ asselT aM of assets per juridical 

pcrsenVof private universities and junior colleges m l 969 fiscal year in Japan. The total 
amount of assets of private universities was £,8(Vt aiiillion dollars, of which "fixed assets*' 
*^Su;cpumcd for about 88. ' Hie amount of assets per juridical person at private universities 
^as .aWut 10 it^iUion doUarC ' ; 

According torttfo swrvey .of. the Privare I'niversities Unjoin of Japan in 1974* 68.6'\'- of 
.the total a&sejs of private uiuversitjes (69 universities) was 'Tangible l ixed Assets" of 
^hich land and buildings accounted .for **Intangible I ixed Assets" such as bonds, 

loans accounted- 13.9*1?. *Turrent Assets'*' av'coDnted 1Y5% of total assets. 
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3. FINANCIAL CRISIS OF PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES 

Tabic 9 shows the total amount of debts of privute institutions of higher education, 
and the amount of debts per juridical perspn in^; 1969 fiscal year if)^ Japan, The toliU, 
amount of dobtSjpf private universities was 887 million dollars, of which "fixed liabilities'*'* 
accounted for 61,0%. "C>irrent liabilities" accounted for 39.0% in . total debts, The. 
amount of debts per juridical person of private university was about three million dollars.- 
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Table 9: Total amount of debts of private institutions of 
higher education in 1969 tlscal year iK Japan" - 
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Table 10 shows the ratio ot* debts to the assets of private institutions/bf higher 
education. 27.8% of the total assets of private universities, was the debts. Many private 
universities are maintained by running into debts in some way or another , in Japan. 

. According to the survey of tlie Private Universities Union'bf Japan, at least 69 pirivate 
universities, which were surveyed", had financial difficulties; they^ reported the deficit in 
1973 fiscal reports, the amount oi' jX'hich was in total 32.6 njilliort dollars. * - 

The reasons for these financial difficulties which many private universities are facing 
with, are found in the structure of io<;ome ^oufoeS of priv^^te tihiversities. While personnel o 
expenses has qui,te rapidly increased, and Mhet expenses, especially expenses for research; 
and education have also increased, uaiversity incomes have not increased; to meet the 
necessary expenses. As indicated abo^, private universities have to depend 'their, income 
source largely upon the students' tuition and feies, but these fees coul^ not be easily raised* 
because of the strong pressuffes: from students and parents. According to the above survey^, 
students' tuition and fees income increased oiijy uby 11.6% between 1972 and 1973. On 
the other hand, personnel expenses increased ihore than 25%^ and expenses for research 
and edtfcation increased about 18% during the same perioJl - ^ , 

In Girder to maint^ifi- sound finaaciati/^osition, priya^ universities had to,,.increase 
the aflm^unt of i^conrie' thl^ugh raisinjg jfhV sludentsVtu^ otherwise, tbey iwd 

to cut down the*'expendi't]Effes for educati9p>^which in^turh bfbugh low ijnality 

of education. In fact^. they could not raise the tuition and fees and at the same time they 
could not cut dbwn the expenditures for education. The only way they could take was 
to^increa^ the debts. Thi^.^must be the process that many private jiniversities have been 
th^' defidt-mariagements in Japian, This fiecortVe^ the great presstirS to ask the national 
government to aid private universities as playing great roles in national tiigher education. 

Table 10: The ratio of debts to assets of private institutions in Japan 
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(1) Total amount 
of debts ^ 


(2) Total amount 
if of assets 


(3) Debts Ratio 
((l)/(2)xl00] 


Universities 


887 


2,801 


27.8^' 


Junior Colleges 


187 


669 


. '25.7 


— ^ — 

Total ' 


1,074 * 


3,470 


27.4 
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4. FINANCIAL BURDEN OF STUDENTS 



Chart 8 presents the trend of students tuition and fees' of universities and junior 
colleges in Japan. The students tuition and fees were, raised two times at private universities, 
and has ^'fppled at yivate junior WUeges durirtg the past ten years. The admission fee for 
the -rtew entrants of privatOitiniveriities aiso i^^ frOm. 84. dollars in 1965 to 187 dollars 
in 1973. The comparison of the tuition tees of private universities with that of national 
universities in, 1973 proves that there existed the greaf'difference of financial l?urden 
betvi^een itationaV and private urliver^ities students. Private universities student^iad to pay 
the tuition and fees more than^ four times of national universities students.^Rs for the 
^admiSaon' fee, private" univer sit ie^s students ■tiUrdened'ihoi^t: fourteen times as much as 
^lUitional universities, students. But as Chart 8 shows, these g^eat differences of tuition and 
.• fees between national and private universities has been'smaller through raising tuition and 
.*fiees of nationaJf^ univer^lities. The tuition' of national.' universities was raised in 1971, 1972, 
/ 1973' and in 1975. Through th^se efforts, the gap of fmancial burden of students lias; 
; . slightly been narf.owed. However, this policy of raising the tuition and fees of national 
universities for the purpose of nari|cvwingr-.the gap of bXirdens does not necessarily solve the 
financial prol^lems-of private instituVidrts of higher education, and does not necessarily 
weaken the hecesaty for the national government ta p^pvide financial aids to private 
universities. This policy is initiated only by the idea of the equality of burdens of students. 
Tie parents of priva,te university students pay the direct cost of education for. their own 
/sons and 4aughters, and at the same time pay taxes which are the in4irect cost of education 
for public, university ' dtfdents Who buf^^ri' smaller direct educatio'rf "costs. The problem 
is thus the structure of the double burden of costs. In this sense, too, the concept of 
equality of burden should be improved.^ 



Chart 8: Trends of Tuition and Fees; I960'- 1973 



(Ten thousand Yen) 




■ Personal 
expenditure 
per capita 



Private univ. 
Private 
junior cull. 



■ National univ. 
• National 
junior coll. 



1960 



1965 



1970 



1973 



Extracted from iC^tamura and Othef/'Graphic Presentation 
of Japanese Higher *lu 



ducation," Carrier Guidance , April, 1 975. 
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Chapter Fo\ir: *Kational Government's Aid 

Private Universities 




The Private School Law made public aid to private schools legal, although Japanese 
Constitution prohibits to 'use public money or other property "for the benefit or mainte- 
nance of any religious institution pr'^^associatibn, or for any charitable, educational or 
benevolent enterprises not under" the control of public authority". (Article 89) Today, 
even private schools are under the control of public authority and has played great roles in 
education of iiafion. ' And also many private schools have been suffering from fmancial 
problems. Accordingly a law on the Private School Promotion Association^as passed in 
1952 based upon the above inJterp re tuitions of the Article 89. The Association which was 
ejtSrely.tinaJiced/]by Jhe government started the financial aid program to private schools. 
In 1953/the nation^ government's aid to private universities was 30 million yen. 'Since 
then, the amount of aids has quite rapidly increased. The item of aid was aid for im- 
provements of research facilities of private universities. 

Until the establishment of the Japan Private School Promotion Foundation, the type 
of governmental aids to private uhiversities was specific grants for specific purposes such aS;; 
improvement of facilities, or teaching equipments of sciencesi^ etc. But 'in 1970, the 
Foundation which- is a quasi-governmental corporation was established and the "Subsidies 
for Current Expenses of Private Universities and Other Colleges*' was started. 

The* main functions of the Private School Promotion Association were making long- * 
term loans to private educational institutions to help them meet financial difficulties, 
making grants to th*)^ institutions to help them improve the quality of their educational 
activities, and making loans and grants to val:iou's services'for in-service-tripling and welfare 
of teaching and other personnel' working at private iiistitutiqns. But in viewing the growing 
roles of private institutions of educatioain Japan, there were great demands for setting up 
a more powerful corporation so as to administer more efficiently and more effectively 
variouTprograms for financial assistance to private institutions of education. These dema|ps 
.lead' to the establishment of the Private School .Promotion Foundation in 1970. This 
Foundatiori tqol^^x^r all the functions of the Association^; ^ 

^ The objectives of the Foundation are defined in the Law of Establishing the Private 
School Promotion Foundation: "It is the aim of the Foundation to contribute' both to 
the , improvement of private educational institutions ^nd to the solution of financial 

* dffftculities oT these institutions through administering extensi*ly and efficiently different 
services, .'.including the provision of grants and loans,' for assisnng educatipnal activities at 

. private ediicatidnal institutions," (Article^ 1) All,, financial aid^' ot the national, 
government shall be done through this Foundation. In the following, the activities and 
'types of aids to private institutions of higher education are described. 
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1. NATIONAll SUpSlDl^ T^t PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATlOi^v^ V , 
(See Appendix A) ' 

. ^ Table 11: National government's subsidies pro^^mis to ' . ; v 

, . private institutions of higher education'in Japan ^ J- 



(As of 1973) 



Programs 


Budgets 
(1973) 


Purposes to 
subsidize . ^ 


Ratio of 
aid - 


Remaiks i 


"Subsidies for 
Current 
Expenses of 
Private Univer- 
sities and Other • ' 
CoUeges" ' - 


'thousand 
dollars 

120.506 

* ■ 


to subsidize for 
a part of current 
expenses of private 
institutions of 
higljfp]^ educatioh " ' 
*' ' 




Subsidies are. dis- 
tributed through 
Japan Private 
Promotion 
Foundation 


Subsidies for . 
Expenses for. 
Improvements of 
Educational 
Facilities at 
Newly Established 
Science Related 
Departments of 
Private Institu- 
tions of Higher 

Education 

\ - ■ ■ 


. 1,466 


•4 ^ 

tc5 subsidize for 
a part of expenses 
necessary to improve 

• facilities and equip- 
ments for students 
practices and 
experiemnts, at new 
established science 
and technology, 

■ medicine, and 
pharinacy 
departments 


.1/2 or 
2/3 


Subsidized . 
directly by 
Ministryof. / 
Education 

> 


Subsidiies for th6 
Improvements ^ . 
of Research 
Facilities at 
Private 
Universities 


6,705 


to subsidize f6r 
the iipprovements 
of resfeirch 
facilities at 
private universities 


7j\r- 

' 2/3 


See above 






,33 \ 




r 

• f ■ 


* 


' 'J 


,28^ 
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"The Subsidies for Ciirreht Expenses of Private Universities and other Colleges" 
was panted since 1968. in order to help improve educational and research conditions to 
promote the qualities of education provided, and at the same time in order to contribute to . 
the rationalization of maftagements and administration of private institutions of higher 
education. Since 1972, these subsidies ^yere to be distributed through the Japan Private 
School Promotion Foundation. v.* 

Subr^dies are distributed according to the. following' standards by type of institutions 
of higher education; " y . ,, ^^f^^ 

XI) . Subsidies are principally granted on the base of the total amount of mono^Qj^ich is 
calculated with the formula of "the number of full-time teachers" x "t;he' unit cost of 
^aid," but the amount of subsidies are Usually adjusted through the following two . 
adjustments: . - ' 

The elemgnts of the fi rst adjustments: »' ^ 
~ — — (weight to 

a, the ratio of the fixed number;pf students and \ . y , consider) 
: ' ^ 'the real *nuiftber ofi^students . . , : .... /. 30% 

b, the number of students per full-time teacher 30 

c. the percentage of educational and research expQns^s 

' to student tuition and Tees income y Vii . . A ... 15 

■ ' t-! ' .-i ■ ■ ' ....... 

d. thj^r0^ ;expenditurfi!« expanded faf purchasing equ^ ^ x 

and book for edacatipn and researcH per student 15 

■'I Cj. : financial. CO nditicriliS \. . . , . > ! - . , - . v *: . . 15 



(No^e: as for the item a, if the ratio is more than three times, special demerit^mark 
, V /IS given in 'Calculation.) ^'^ * » ' 

' The second adjustment ^, ' ' ' 

. Ip.^,'addition fe/ the first adjustment, /jsgme necessary ^adjustments are given 
tbftsidering the conditions of managements and administration, th6 financial condi- 
tions, and other educational and research conditions. ' 

' ^' ■ . . . ■ • ■ " ■ 

(2) Disqualification ' " o * - ^ ' 
^V. Since 1972, national subsidies are provided for the expenses qf salaries of universities 

.^ ^ and junior cojjeges. . The distribution of .the subsidies are 'treated as the distribution 
standards for the case of full-time teachers, 
business affairs (l*^ of all juridical persons). 

And also, subsidies <,are not granted to faculties and departments which have not yet 
ajiy graduates, . ^ 

(3) Full-time non-academic staff 

=Siiice }972, national ' subsidies ar^^ provided^ for the expense's of salaries of non- 
academic i^'staffvpf'S^rsities arid junM colleges. The distribtition of the subsidies are 
• treated aS the distribution standaids for the case of full-time teacher$, * • 

: T)^e y*Subsidies for ^ Expense: for Improvements of E^cationaf . Facilities and Equip- 
? ^ menis at Newly Established Facilties of Science 'and Technology, and Others of Private.; 
, Institutions- of Higher Education' is consisted of t^*o k'lnds of' subsidies: One is the 
siJbiJidies for the /facilities . and cquiptfients for student's practices and experiments at 
, . faculties of science and tb^finology , including mediciije^ pharmacy^ dentistry, agriculture^. 

'■. ■ / ■■' .r ■' A ^ :. 



etc. The other is the subsidies for the purchasing expenses of general books to'r 6t,ti(ients"'jip^{ ' 
only in science but also in humanities which started in 1967.^ The former is also consisted 
of one for faculties of science, technology, medicine, agriculture etc, (the subsidizing ratio 
is 50%), and the ot^cjr for new established faculties, of science and technology (the subsi- 
dizing ratio is two- third):! 

' ' The ^'Subsidies for the Improvements of Research Facilities and Equipments of Private 
Universities" is to subsidize for less than two-thi^ of -^xp.enses for purchasing niachines, 
equipments, books and . other facilities dhd equipments which are necessarily required for 
the scientific basic researches at private universities (excluding private junior colleges).- 
This was started in accordance with the enactment of the "Law concerning National Aids to 
Research Facilities and Equipments pf Private Universities" in 1957. 

2. THE SUBSIDIES FOR PRIVATE SCHOOl MUTUAL 
' ^ENEFITS SOCIETY - ^ 

The Private School Mutual Benefits Society which was established by the enactment 
of the "Private^ Schopl Mutual Benefits Society Law" (1953) aijp^ at conducting the vVv,, 
mutual iid busifiess of private school personnel and promoting' tft^'^^elJajJe of 'persohnQl' i ; . 
to promote private scho'pl, education, : TTie, Isbciety iS conducting the business of (1) 
$h or t-terni "benefits (insurance benefits, casuality benefits, etc) (2) long-term benefits 
(retirement 'benefits, survivor's benefits, etc.) and (3) Avelfare enterprises. 

National Government subsidize for a part of expenses for- long-term benefits, arid for 
a part .of administrative expenses for conducting ^these enterprises. Table 17 presents the 
amouqt of. subsidies- during the past five years. 

. Table .12. Trends in the Amount of Subsidies for Private School 
Mutual Benefits Society from 1969 to 1973 

' ' (A^mount in thousand':of dollars) 



— 1 * 1 


1969 


1970 


,1971 


1972 


1973 


' A. /Subsidies for expenses for 
long-term benefits 


1,125 


1,366 


1,741. 


2,780 


3,334 


BJ - Subsidies for adrninis^jf'dtfve . * ' 
expenses for conducting* 
enterprises 


171 


'V 210 


' 219 


289 


■ 356' 


TOTAL . 


'1,296 • 


1,576 


1,960 


3,0(59 


3,690 



'3. THP PRIVATE SCHOOL PROMbTION AND AIDS LAW 0975) 

On July 3, 1975, the' epoch-rpaking law on priva^te. schools aids by ogvernmeats passed 
at the National Diet. By this, law, .national gpy^rnment is obliged to have- the duty to 
provide fci^b^idies for vihe promotion 'of private schools. According 1o th^ "Reasons to 
submit the plan of the Private School Promotion and Aids"^ it is emphasized that it is ^ 
neces3ary to improve th^^esent syhem of budget-appropriation to estaT^lish the national 
consensus on^.the basi^rinci^les of subsidiijin^ private schools W>iek,^^k^^^^ with' 
the financial great difficulties and to give an assistance for priv^e schools to' make efforts., 
for health manage'mehts u^der the lega^ guarantees on national financial assistances." 
The group , of Diet n^embqrs who submitted this plan of Law rec6gnized how much 
difficulties private schopls are iConfroWting with., andi-how much roles they ..have played 
' in education of people.^'' ' ■ . v 

, „ ■ do ^ • : 
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The Law consists of fifteen articles; iit Article I, the aim of the Law is described in 
.^^ the following: "This Law is aiming at contributing for maintaining and improving the 
j; ' educational conditions of private schools, '^^nd for improvements of sound managements 
; Of private schools and healthy developments bf.^them, as well as for reducing the economic 
•burdens of pupQes, students or children who are enrolled at private schools.** | 

The dut^ of national government to subsidize private schools is regulated in Article 4: 
^national government is able to subsidize the amount of less than half of the current costs ' 

* cf e4ucation and research^ to the school juridical persons who establish a university or ' 

• a technical' QoUege.** But the amount of subsidies, the scope and the method; of nieasure- \ 
ment of subsidies are to be regulated by the governments* order. Another subsidies to the 
local governemnts are regul^tdd' in Article 9: "national government is able to ^id according 

.,to the goVemment*s order,- tide part of the subsidies the local governments in the case 
thit they provide subsidies for the current costs of education to the school juridical persons 
whd establish an elementary school, a lo.wer secondary school, *an upper secondary school,, 
the school Tor the Blind; j(Jie school for the Deaf, the school for the physically andifientally 
handicapped children oiA kindergarden.** This means that nationa} government can provide, 
for example, a half, of the amount of subsidies which local governments provide to the 

' icfi^ol juridical persyins to the extent of less than half of the total amoyjat of education 
cists; that is, riationaifoyer-jrunentvaid^pne-fbufth of tjh^, total amount of education costs ^ 
of private schools. These curtrent-fund subsidies coiili be provided, through the PriVate 
School Promotion Foundation {(Article 11). . , ^ 

: The amount of, subsidies Ito private universities or private technical colleges could be 

A redtiCed in the ckse that they can not j^py^ tlie h^ailliy marifgemerits and the maintenance 
of the . quality of education; that is, if they enroll students much more than , the fixed 
number of students 'regulated by the school regulation* or if they violates the regulation 
and laws, or. if they do not maijgi^in the adequate conditions of education-^ the adequate ' 

.. managements, riatioilal. government could reduce or cut back the subsidies to them 
(Article's). - • , 

At the. process of debating at the piet, the original plan of- the Law w^ modified 'in 
some of important aspects of the regulations. In the original plan, it is regulated that 

. national government "shall subsidize a, half of the total amount of current co§ts of educa- ' 
tion and research,** but this regulation was modified as follows: "natioiiTal governraeiit is 
able ta subsidize the. atnoiirit of less than half of the total ainount of current costs — .** 
Because of the' law economic growth and of the shortage of national revenues, the finance 
authorities' showed a strong negative attitude to the Law. They said . that national . 
government can 'not af^ford the amount of subsidies ^f. the brigiiial plan of the Law, The 
fiiiaiicial difficulties, of national government gave tke strong pressures to include the 
. following regulation: '/Ministier of Education- shall not provide any approval of new 
establishments of, private universities, or^of faulties and departments of the existipg private 
universities untfl. March 31, 1981, except in the cas^ that he find the necessity of new 
establishments based on the advices frgm Uniyerjity Chartering Cojinql and the .Piiyate 

' University CouncilrV.,j^ .v>.^;^ ^^l"^ 

The outline of the Law is provided in the above, andxthe significance of the ta*w can 
be identified. It is true and. significant that national governJjnent' is, obliged to provide the 
subsidies for the. current corts of etflucktioh aijid research, and that private schools are . 
identified andirecognized the;^ great coles and the nature of institution as public education, 
The original' plan was Inodified but the 'fundamental "^idpa was approved by peopj^. This 
Law is expected to .help the solution ^f finanoiai dif field ties ofprivate'universiti^s* ' 

I4ote: The tables' and- 1^ made.based on the data provided by th6 Ministry of 

Education if there is no STCcific imication. i , « . * • 



Appendix A: Subsidies for Private. Universities 

1. "SUBSIDIES FOR THE GUl^RENT EXPENSES" IN 1972 



... ; . 


1 Amount in thou^nd^ of ^ 
dollars . » ' 


I^uU-time teachers . ,,.,r ; 


.'»: - ' 81,772 


. , A. Universitjfis 


69.630 


1.^ Fields of Medicine and Dentistry 


C16.644), 


' / 2.' Fields of Science and Technology 


' • ■ (25'.050) ,' - 


. 3. Others^ 


' (27.936) 


B. Junior Colleges 


* 11,475 ' _ 


1. Fields of Stience and Technology 


. (1.914) 


^2, Others ■ — 


(9.561) 


' , G, Technical Colleges ^ " • ^ 


>.'^^' ., • 

'667 


Full-time business personnel 


1.561 


TOTAL ; ^ . * . , 


■ 83.333 - 



2.- THE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF SUBSIDIES PER INSTITUTION 
IN 1972, BY TYPE OF INSTltUTION OF HiplffeR EDUCATION 





1 . University 


* Junior 
College ' ■ 


Tpchnicalt' s 
'itollege 


Total 


Average amount in ■ 
• thousands of dotlars / 


278 


31 




131 



3. THE average: AMttli^j; OF SUBSIDIES PER TEACHER IN 1972, 
BY TYPE 0F#sHtIJFI01S OF HIGHER EpUGi\;T^^^ 



Amount (in dollars) 



• 


University 


Junior 


Technical ^ 


Full-time teachers 

' ' ^ - i 

A. Fields of Medicine and Dentistry 








o Master's course, ChaSr^stem, / 
Experimental ^ype i y / ^ 


3,078" 






o Departhient system, Experimental 


2,850 






o Department system, Nonexperimental 
tvoe 


2,592 






. BlsR.ields of Sdience and^ Technology 








; . o Master's cojirse, Ch^ir system ' . • 
Experimental type 


- 

2,961 




■■ •' V i ■ / ■ ■ 


o Master's cours^7*Chair system, . . 
Nonexperimental type ^ 

■\ o Departr^t system. Experimental 
type 


2,539 • 
2,733 


1,775 


1,822 


o Department system, Jslonexperimental 
type 


2,475 


. 1.644 


1,692 , 


^ C Other fifeids ■ 








'^'..d :M^ster's course, dfiair systeih] 
^ Experimental type , 


2,353 




6 Master's course^ Chair system, 
Npnexperimental fype 


^ 1,931 - 






o Department system, Experiijiental 
type ,.v_ ■ ^s;-'^ % . 


2,125 


• ' 1,353 





1 "% -i^.- 



• A^ System iii Japan ; 



\ V. . ' (The Present Organization of the School System in 
' ' " ' V (from 1952) / v \ 




School 
Year 



18 



17 



16 



15 



14 



13 



12 



11 



10 



24 
23. 
22 
21 
20 
19^ 
18 
17i 
.16 
15 

13 
12 
11 

io 

: 9 

-.8'-'. 
,'■ 7 . 
6 
5 

3 



-Gra(f*iate Schools 




Technical Colleges* 

(Corre> 
spondence) 



(Corresponder^ce) 



Universitie 



Junior 
I Colleges 



r—i Colleges 
itie^ I - - 



□ 



Upper &condary Schooll 
(Part Tmti ^ /^"^ ' 



Miscellaneous 
Schools Special' - 
Schools 




^Lower Secopdaiy Schoolsz 



entary Schools: 



Kin 



K^^rgarter 



oB 



a 
u 
Q 

■ ti 



Technical Colleges wre introduced ^in 1962, 



.0 



il 



Note: In Japan, "schools" include a kin^e'rgai^tVnVeleme^ 

upper secondary schools, a technical cojje^i/'^iid 'a urf^fcrs^ 
• special education, (School Education Lawi*- Articles 2) . • ' _^ 
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i^A^p^ndix G: The Private UjiivePsi^^jDnion of ippan and r - 
. . its Members . ' ^ ^-V • ' ^ 




The Union, established in July of 1951, is a corpora ted juridical person who includes 
almost-all influential private universijies in Japan as its members. The union is maintaining 
authority and^ freedom of. the privately supjJorted universities, is working for promotion 
and improvement of them, and is contributing to the development of arts, sciences and 
culture of Japan. * 

The Union is determined hereafter to do more active international exchange of 
culture, aiming at attaining the proper mission of th^'^iversity. > 



1. 



II. 



Main activities and programmes the Union: , ^ 

1. To study the state of education and research at the membership universities in 
order to contribute to the qualitati]gEK impfovements»of the universities. 

2. Activities to promote the enlargement and improvement of national .government's 
subsidies to private luiivexsities. ' ' ; . ' . 

3. A^ctivities to kefcp investigation on the national government policies tbWatd private 
universities so tnat initiative^ and spontaneous activities of private universities can 
riot be interfiwd, ' ^ . « . 

4. To collect and provide' the materials and data concerning educational and. research 
; and organizations, university administration and management, etc. to the membership 

of the Union. ' ^ / . . * 

"i. To provide the opportunities for in-service training iff academic and non-academic 
staff of the membership universities in order to improve their qualities and* 
capacities. - , 

6. To hold various .meetings for exchanging information among the . membership 
"" ^Z universities. ' . * » 

7. To issue the organ^"the Daigaku Jiho". 

OrgaAzation I ^ * • 

President: Takashi Oizumi ' 

(Professor emeptus of Sophia University) 

Vice President: Kinjito Ohki " x 

(Chancellor of Aoyama Gakuin University and 
* Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Institution) 



d Members of Executive Board: 



Tadaji Sakita 
Yoshinori Matsuyama 



Kuno 

3 



- ' . Tadaoj^i 



(Vice-President, Chuo University) 
for Union's finance and Seminars 
(President, Doshisha University) ■ 

for Committer on Statistics and Committee on Overseas 
Higher 'Education ' ^ . " 

(President, Keio University) 

for Committee ,on SJP.S., Committee on Student Placemer^t-; 
an4 Council of University Presidents ; : ; : ' 
(Chairman of Board of .T]^stee;s,-K^it^i UnivetsU^^^ \ 
for Council of .0iairman '^f Board 'of T^ustees^ and Council, 
of Tfuste^s'^for ^f^inanceS • '^i \ 
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Sukenaga Murai 
Goroku Kato 

Masaru Suzuki r 

.■»■*'■ 

' '.^ ■ ■'■ • ■ .' \ " 

\ . kaziHiiige Higuchi • 

' I * , -r « 
Kat'sup Soma 

..■> ; / 

' Kikumatsu Itaha&hi 



(President, Waseda University) 

for Committee on University Problems 

(Chairman of Board of Trustees, Meiji University) 

for Committee on Public Relations 

(President, Nihon University) 
•^■for Council of Secretary Generals 

(President, The Jikei University School of Medical) 
"for Committee on Security from Radioactive Rays 

(PresiderK, Senshu University) 

for Committee , on Finance 

(President, Osiika Gakuln University) 

for Kansai Branch 



O Standing Committees are as foUowa: 

■ ■ .'. > 

' ' • '■«■■ .■ ■ ' . / 

. Commifteei on Policies fpr National $^bs^die.s 
'Committee on Univer'sity^PrctVISiTis ; . ' 
Committee on Student P^»6njid: sfd'ViV*^^^^ 
Committee on Public Relations / V 
Committee on Finances * ' '* 

Committee on Statisties 
Committee on Overseas Higher Education 
' Committee on Student Placement 
Council of Trustees for Finance 
Council of Secretary Generals 
Council of University Plresidents 



O Secretary General 

X X 
O Addrejs of Secretariat: 



p.Kansiii .HranclV:; 



Akio Isliida 



Shigaku Kaikan Hid)/;., 
Kudan Kita 4-ch()rne, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan . 
(Tel. 261-9921) ^'r 



Osaka (iakuin University 
Minami, 28; (j/y (if Suita ^ 
Osaka, Japan ' ^' «\ 
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